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THE ALDINE. 
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THE OLD HOUSE. 



SAMUEL ROGERS. 



Mark yon old mansion, frowning thro' the trees, 

Whose hollow turret woos the whistling breeze. 

That casement, arch'd with ivy's brownest shade, 

First to these eyes the light of heaven convey'd. 

The mold'ring gateway shows the grass-grown court, 

Once the calm scene of many a simple sport ; 

When nature pleas'd, for life itself was new, 

And the heart promis'd what the fan6y drew. 

See, through the fractur'd pediment reveal'd. 

Where moss inlays the rudely sculptur'd shield. 

The martin's old, hereditary nest — 

Long may the ruin spare it's hallow'd guest ! 

As jars the hinge, what sullen echoes call ! 

Oh haste, unfold the hospitable hall ! 

That hall, where once in antiquated state, 

The chair of justice held the grave debate. 

Now stain'd with dews, with cobwebs darkly hung, 

Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung; 

When round yon ample board, in due degree. 

We sweeten'd every meal with social glee. 

The heart's light laugh pursued the circling jest. 

And all was sunshine in each little breast. 

'Twas here we chas'd the slipper by the sound ; 

And tum'd the blindfold hero round and round. 

'Twas here, at eve, we form'd our fairy ring ; 

And Fancy flutter'd on her wildest wing. 

Giants and genii claim'd each wondering ear; 

And orphan-sorrows drew the ready tear. 

Oft with the babes we wander' d in the wood, 

Or view'd the forest-feats of Robin Hood ; 

Oft, fancy led, at midnight's fearful hour, 

With startling step, we scal'd the lonely tower ; 

O'er infant innocence to hang and weep, 

Murder'd by ruffian hands, when smiling in its sleep. 

As o'er the dusky furniture I bend, 

Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend. 

The storied arras, source of fond delight. 

With old achievements charms the wilder'd sight ; 

Arid still, with heraldry's rich hues imprest. 

On the dim window glows the pictur'd crest. 

The screen unfolds its many-colored chart, 

The clock still points its moral to the heart. 

That faithful monitor 'twas heaven to hear, 

When soft it spoke a promis'd pleasure near ; 

And has its sober hand, its simple chime, 

Forgot to trace the feathered feet of Time ? 

The massive beam, with curious cafving wrought, 

Whence the caged linnet sooth'd my pensive thought; 

Those muskets, cased with venerable rust ; 

Those once-lov'd forms, still breathing thro' their dust; 

Still from the frame, in mold gigantic cast, 

Starting to life — all whisper of the Past ! 



A FOURTH HAND. 



From the French. 



In 1840 or '42, we had for our tutor a man of about 
fifty, named Raymond Ducourt. He was, both morally 
and physically, the strangest man imaginable. He was 
of an almost unending height. The tallest students 
in the Academy were obliged to raise themselves on 
tiptoe to view horizontally the acute angle of his 
chin. He bore a closer resemblance to a tree than to 
a human being. He was an oak, in the full accepta- 
tion of the word : a thunderbolt might tear him up 
by the roots, but the most furious gale could never 
make him bend. 

I have said his name was Raymond Ducourt. He 
had (a singularity of which nature shows herself 
quite prodigal) a brother-in-law of dwarfish propor- 
tions, whose name was Lelong. To repair the malign 
injustice of Nature, we had rendered to the giant the 
name which the dwarf had monopolized, and given 
to the latter the more appropriate one of Ducourt 
(Short) belonging to Raymond. 

So we called our tutor Raymond Lelong (the long), 
free to receive, in recompense, a thousand chastise- 
ments for our equity. 

Although scarcely fifty, he seemed to have passed 
seventy. His head was as bald as the palm of your 
hand ; his eyebrows, of a remarkable thickness, re- 
sembled a couple of bushes, covered with snow ; his 
cheeks, around his eyes, were deeply wrinkled, like 
mountain ravines, furrowed by the torrent. Fierce 
streams of tears must have flowed from those eyes 
down those cheeks. His face was of a dull pallor, 
without a softening tint. One would have sworn 
he wore a gold-beater's mask, so immovable and pal- 
lid did his features appear ! 

But the eyes enlivened and animated that other- 
wise cadaverous face : they were superb eyes, of a 
sky-blue, and of a sweetness almost angelic when in 
good humor ; gloomy, wild and flashing, restless as 
the sea, when in his fits of spleen. 

He seemed to take as much pleasure in. punish- 
ment as another would in recompense. He was con- 
stantly on the watch for the most trifling peccadilloes, 
and corrected us for them as for the greatest sins. He 



was a sort of revolted archangel, revenging himself 
against God's goodness by looking only for wicked- 
ness in the world. Harsh, even to injustice, he had 
succeeded in planting such a fear in us that our heads 
would droop at the bare elevation of his voice. 

I did not learn his history until long after I had 
left college ; and. I relate it to-day, if not without the 
sadness, at least without the bitterness I should have 
instilled herein if written while beneath his iron rule. 

Some are born bilious, some stupid ; others are 
born gay or sad ; none are born misanthropes. 
Whence comes, then, that fierce hatred which Mr. 
Raymond Lelong exhibited to mankind in general, 
but to young men in particular.? Had a storm of bit- 
terness swept over the heart of that man, and vio- 
lently torn away that last sweet flower of our nature 
— the love of youth "> Had he never known the proud 
joy of a father, nor the tenderness of a mother, nor 
the caresses of a child ? Ah ! if he had known all 
these ! But no : the rock is not harder, marble no 
colder, dead leaves not more dry, nor iron more in- 
sensible, than was the heart of that man. 

One evening, last Summer, as we were seated, two 
of my friends and myself, before the Cafe of the Lux- 
embourg, eating^ ices, we saw enter the garden, com- 
ing from the rue de Vaugirardy our old tutor; or 
rather his phantom, but so stooped, so emaciated, so 
changed, that we hardly recognized him. He looked 
a hundred years ! 

We involuntarily trembled, as in years agone. 

When he had passed: ''Apropos, my distinguished 
young friend," said one of my comrades to me ; "you 
have frequently desired to learn the story of that 
man's misanthropy ? " 

"No less now than ever before," I replied. 

" Then listen." And he related the following : 

"The Count Raymond Ducourt de la Fresnaye had 
a son whom I knew at the College Henry IV. He 
was a tall young man of a fine blond complexion ; a 
brave fellow enough, but of a boastful, skeptical turn, 
and, above all, lazy to the last degree. When he left 
college, his father consented to let him follow the 
bent of his own inclinations. 

" He had a suite of apartments in the rue de Tour- 
nan — one of the most charming abodes you could im- 
agine. I met him one evening, coming out of the 
Odeon, and he pressed me so hard to call and see 
him, that I actually resolved to pay him a visit. I 
called on him eight or ten days after our encounter. 
I found him stretched on a divan, flanked by his 
three college cronies, and fanned by a young woman, 
who seemed never to have had any other occupation. 

" How they smoked ! Why, my dear fellows, we 
never smoked, and I fervently hope we never may 
smoke as they did in that room. > The atmosphere 
was infested with tobacco, surcharged with the fetid 
miasma from the foul pipes of those inveterates. It 
was with great difiiculty I was enabled to distinguish 
them through that mist of nicotine, and I did not, in 
the least, dissimulate the disgust I felt on entering. 

" * Shall I fan monsieur ? ' said the young woman, 
approaching me and agitating her fan in my face. 

"On seeing her approach me — beautiful as a dream, 
though of that beauty which hides moral ugliness — 
and observing the familiar coquetry with which she 
waved her fan before me, I felt a blush of shame on 
my cheek, and was about to reply, when young Ray- 
mond cut me short by presenting the young woman, 
whom he took by the hand. 

" * Permit me to present my wife ! ' said he. 

" The shame which had risen in my cheek mounted 
to my brow. I blushed for him. 

" * My compliments, madame,' said I, bowing coldly. 
Then, turning to Raymond, 1 added : ' I did not know 
you were married. Have you fulfilled all the for- 
malities ? ' 

"'Oh! yes,' he replied, 'we have made the final 
summons.' 

" * What summons..? ' I asked, not understanding 
him. 

" ' Why, our respectful summons to our dear father.' 

" ' Your father has refused his consent, then .? ' 

" ' Quite naturally enough. Fathers seem abso- 
lutely to be created for no other purpose than to 
refuse the respectful demands of their children.' 

" 'Then you have surmounted his objections.?' 

" * Most respectfully,' added he, with a cynicism 
that terrified me. 

" * But you are not a major ; ' I urged. 

" * Beg pardon : some six months.' 

" * Humph ! You have lost no time ! ' 

" ' He has lost just six months ! ' said the young 
beauty. (Had the bad angel of temptation chosen a 



human face with which to charm, he would have 
assumed the face of that girl). , 

" ' He has lost six months ! ' repeated his three 
friends in chorus, at the same moment emitting such 
thick puifs of smoke, that I almost believed myself in 
some grimy center of Manchester or Glasgow. The 
sight of those four lazy rascals — the cynicism with 
which a son spoke of his father — the physical beauty 
and moral ugliness of that young woman — the impu- 
rity of the atmosphere — everything before my eyes, 
inspired me with such an invincible disgust, that I 
took my leave as quick as possible. 

" One morning, when reading the paper, I saw in 
the miscellaneous items a paragraph, couched in 
these terms : 'The last heir of one of the most illus- 
trious families of Brittany, young Raymond, only son 
of the Count de la Fresnaye, has put an end to his 
days. The cause of the suicide is not known.' 

"Was it pride or shame? He has killed himself 
from disgust and shame at his life, I argued with my- 
self, and from that cause alone, or he has not killed 
himself at all. 

" One day, recently, while coming out of the Clin- 
ique, one of my friends, a distant relative of the Fres- 
naye family, drew my attention to our old tutor, who 
was passing, and related his history to me. That 
history cleared up all my doubts as to the death of 
young Raymond, and explained the misanthropy of 
our tutor. Here it is in brief: 

" 'My son,' the father had said, 'by your blazon, by 
your name, by your mother, I implore you not to 
liiarry that woman ! ' 

'"My father,' Raymond had answered, 'by our 
blazon, by my name, by my father, by my mother, 
by all my noble ancestors, I will marry the woman I 
love, justifying in this, as in all othei: circumstances, 
our proud device : Fiat voluntas mea' 

"'Well,' repHed the father, 'we shall see which of 
us will be the more faithful to that motto.' 

""Young Raymond married, and the old count re- 
duced the couple to the verge of famine. But such 
a proud device is not respected with impunity. The 
bailiff did not long delay in knocking at the door of 
the last scion of the house of La Fresnaye. 

" Grief came, and made its home by the fireside of 
the poor count. One evening he received a letter 
with a black seal. He recognized the handwriting of 
his son. 

" ' What is this .? ' said he to his old valet. ' A letter 
from my boy, with a black seal ! Has he the honor 
to inform me of the death of the Princess of Lima ? ' 
[Thus he styled his son's wife.] Pardieu ! John, 1 
will assist with pleasure at her funeral ! ' 

" He was in high glee that evening, the old count. 
The idea never came to him that his son was dead, 
since he held his handwriting. It was therefore with 
a gaiety which had of late been foreign to him that he 
turned to his old servant, and exclaimed, as he ex- 
tended his glass : ' Fill, John, fill ! I will drink to the 
repose of the soul of that creature ! ' 

" He drank rapidly, and joyously opened the letter. 
These were the first words that met his eye : 

" ' When you read this letter, my dear father, I shall have ceased 
to live.' 

"He read this sentence a second time, read it a 
third, passeff ills hand over his eyes, as if they were 
but half opened, or he had not seen aright. He 
replaced the letter on the table, held his glass to be 
filled anew, and cried with a terribly different into- 
nation: 'Fill, John, fill!' The valet refilled the 
glass; the count mechanically put it on the table, 
without touching it to his lips. He retook the letter 
in both hands, but trembled so that he was obliged to 
lean his elbows on the table. Here is the letter : 

" ' When you read this letter, my dear father, I shall have ceased 
to live. I pardon you my death, you who are the only cause ; 
and you will pardon it in me, also, when you learn that I 
preferred it to dishonor. I leave thirty thousand francs of 
debts ' (scarcely the thirtieth part of your large fortune), which 
my friend Hubert, No. 17, rue de V Ecole-de-Medicim, will pay 
in your name, if you will remit him the funds. He is the only one 
of all my friends who opposed my marriage. You can therefore 
have confidence in him. Adieu my noble father. I quit life with- 
out regret ; for, if I have found on this earth the fatal severity of a 
father, I shall doubtless find again in heaven the indulgent kindness 
of my mother. 

" ' Your respectful son, 

" • Raymond, Viscount de la Fresnaye.' 

"The old count let fall the letter, and dropped his 
head on his hands, while torrents of tears flowed from 
his eyes. The last words of the letter had literally 
pierced him. His son fled to heaven, his arms ex- 
tended toward his mother, who awaited him there ! — 
had he not left behind him a flash of light, a sword of 



fire, to burn and rankle in his father's heart? The 
old valet, who could not comprehend such depth of 
sadness after such a height of joy, asked : 
" ' My good master, what is the matter ? ' 
" The count replied, sobbing : * See, here is the last 
letter of my son ! ' 

"The old servant bowed his head and mentally 
breathed a prayer. 

" At that time, the old noble was a man of firm char- 
acter, strong as tempered steel. A few minutes after 
reading that terrible letter, he arose and accompanied 
by his valet, went to his son's late domicile in the rue 
Tournon. There they had no other news of Ray- 
mond's death than the letter to his father, which they 
had found in the closet where he was in the habit of 
placing his lamp and key. 

"The count then went to No. 17 rue de fEcole-de- 
Medicine.Xo the Mr. Hubert, who was to liquidate the 
debts of his son. Although it was four o'clock in the 
morning, he found him in the middle of his chamber, 
without fire, shedding tears over the fate of his 
unfortunate friend. The heart of the poor 
count was deeply touched at the sight. He 
remained a long time conversing with him 
about his son. Hubert answered his thousand 
questions with so much emotion that the poor 
father was moved to tears. As to his last mo- 
ments, he knew nothing. He had received 
through the hands of a messenger a letter 
which he preseirted to the count, and which 
contained these lines : 

" * My friend, pardon me for dying. I was 
ashamed to live !' 

" This laconic letter was followed by a state- 
ment of debts minutely detailed, amounting, 
as Raymond had said, to thirty thousand 
francs. The count took from his pocket-book 
thirty notes, of a thousand francs each, and 
handed them to the young man. The latter 
offered a receipt, which the count refused ; 
Hubert was unwilling to accept so large a 
sum without acknowledgment (he was a mer- 
chant's son), but the parent insisted. The 
young man inclined himself, out of respect for 
the father of his friend, and accepted. 

" Seven o'clock in the morning struck when 
the count quitted his son's friend. 

" At the end of three months, he had grown 
older by ten years : his fine black hair had 
become gray. At the end of six months, he 
had grown older by fifteen years : his hair was 
white. At the end of a year, he had grown 
older by thirty years : he was bald ! 

" On the anniversary of his son's death, he 
received from the post-office department the 
following letter: 

" ' Count: The misfortune which has befallen you has 
found too deep an echo to be unknown to him who dares 
sign himself your respectful and devoted servant. In ac- 
cordance with the law which orders the openmg of 
unclaimed letters remaining in the post-office at the end ot 
a year and a day, I have opened one addressed to one 
Lady Josefa de la Fresnaye. Seeing at the end of the 
epistle— dated the day of his decease — the signature of 
your son, I thought that, whatever its contents, the reading 
of it might soften the severity of your grief. I send it to 
you, therefore, and pray you to count me as one of your 
most devoted servants. ***# • 

" We can comprehend the old man's emo- 
tion on seeing the letter. He opened it tremblingly, 
and read as follows : 

" ' A famous idea has come into my head during your voyage to 
Havre, Josefa of my soul. I shall kill myself to-night ! This will 
make you laugh, my Josefa. It makes me laugh still more; but 
they laugh best who laugh the last. I know one who, firm and 
solid as he is, will not laugh at this. Well, either one is a father or 
one is not. I want money. Here are the ingenious means I shall 
employ to test the paternity of the count. I shall write him that I 
am going to kill myself. If he is a father he will weep. Good ! I 
shall say that I owe thirty thousand francs. If he is softened, he 
will pay them. Very good ! I shall give him confidence in Hubert, 
our witness, by saying that he was opposed to our marriage ; he 
will naturally remit the funds to him, who will hand them over to 
me. Better and better, eh? On thirty thousand francs we can 
live, with economy, for two years. And further, if the count is not 
so disobliging a father, he cannot go very far. He must die soon. 
Return then, love of my life, and find me at the Cafd du Cirque, 
an.\iously awaiting you. Hubert has dyed my hair and eyebrows, 
shortened my whiskers, and shaved my moustache. Yours till death. 
'"Viscount de la Fresnaye.' 

" We said that the tempest cannot bend the oak, 
but the thunderbolt can tear it by the roots. So was 
the count torn and lacerated by that letter. He fell, 
cold and insensible, to the floor. The servants raised 
him, but seeing the face purpled and the eyes injected 
with blood, they believed him struck with apoplexy. 



They carried him to his chamber. A surgeon, called 
in the nick of time, saved his life ; but he lay ten 
weeks on his bed. At the end of that time, one 
evening about nine o'clock, he demanded his hat, 
cane, and gloves ; and, despite the entreaties of his 
faithful valet, sallied from his hotel, firm, straight, 
and with head erect. He seemed to have regained 
all the vigor of his earlier years. 

"The night was fearfully dark ; the rain fell in tor- 
rents, and the north wind howled and whistled. But 
he heard not the wind, nor felt the rain. He looked 
the walking statue of Insensibility. 

" It was nearly ten o'clock when he arrived in front 
of the Cafe du Cirque. Through the fog which en- 
veloped the square, he perceived at the end of the 
saloon, in a cloud of smoke, in the center of a group, 
a young man whom, despite his dyed hair, he recog- 
nized with the eyes of his heart as his son. 

" He entered, and proceeded straight to the table 
where his son was seated. Raymond cried aloud, in 




" Raymond nodded : ' Yes.' 
" * Well, draw for who shall make play.' 
" They commenced the game ; but when it was Ray- 
mond's turn to play, his eyes encountered those of 
his father fixed glaringly upon him. He advanced his 
hand to place his piece, but as he left it too long on 
the table, one of his friends said : 

* 'Take off your hand.' 
' Raymond moved not. 

* 'Take off your hand !' was repeated. 

* Not a word, not a motion from Raymond. 
' ' Pshaw ! what sort of pleasantry is this } ' said one 

of the young men, taking the hand of Raymond to 
lift it from the table. But he shrank back with a 
shudder, for he felt a hand as cold as the marble on 
which it lay. 

" 'This young man is indulging in no pleasantry,' 
gravely said the count, as he laid his hand over the 
heart of his son. ' He is dead ! ' 

" Everybody crowded around Raymond, except the 
count, his father, who sat perfectly calm, un- 
moved by the terrible catastrophe, and the 
two friends, who seemed nailed to their chairs. 
"A surgeon, who was in the cafe at the 
time, declared it a stroke of apoplexy. They 
carried away the body. A few minutes after, 
the count said to the two friends of his son : 
" ' Shall we continue the play, gentlemen } ' 
" ' There are only three of us,' they objected. 
" 'True !' answered the count. Then fran- 
tically shuffling the dominoes, he cried aloud, 
as his son had done not long before : 

" ' We want a fourth ! Will no one take a 
hand } Who will play a fourth hand here } ' 
" One hour after he was mad. 
" One year after, he was ruined at the rou- 
lette table. 

" Two years after he became our tutor ! " 



THE WOOD-NYMPH. 



THE WOOD-NYxMPH.— Birch. 



shuffling the dominoes : ' We want a fourth. Will 
no one take a hand ? Who will play a fourth hand 
here }' 

" • I will,' said the count, as he seated himself in 
front of his son. 

" ' You, old fellow } ' said the latter, who recognized 
neither the voice nor visage of his father, so much 
had that voice and that^visage changed. 

" ' Yes, I ! ' replied the parent, fixing his blazing 
eyes on Raymond. 'Will yon. not accept me for a 
partner.^' 

" ' You ! you ! ' cried the young man, all at once 
recognizing him, and shrinking back with eyes 
staring and mouth agape, his face white and covered 
with sweat. 

" ' Yes, undoubtedly, I ! ' repeated the count. ' Was 
it not I who taught you this game, viscount ? ' 

"The j'^oung man, pale and haggard as a corpse, 
essayed to speak; but he could not articulate a 
syllable. 

"'What is the matter with you, viscount.^' de- 
manded the father, not in the least moved. 

" Raymond muttered : ' Nothing ! ' 

" ' Play then ! ' cried one of his friends, mixing the 
dominoes. ' Why, do you know the old gentleman ?' 



There is a popular prejudice to the effect 
that the talent and invention of our English 
cousins find their application far more in 
manufactures and the applied sciences than 
in art. In many regards, especially as to 
music, there seems great ground for the 
opinion ; but, in the various branches of the 
plastic art, the later efforts in England have 
produced very laudable results. Without 
undertaking to defend the many tasteless 
monuments which have had their origin in 
that country during the last few years, it 
might be possible to cite, even in sculpture, 
various instances of really masterly achieve- 
ment. Such an one, for example, is Birch's 
" Wood-Nymph." 

This work, some years back, brought the 
artist a very handsome sum. A competition, 
set on foot by the London Art Union, offered 
for the best group or statue a prize of ^600. 
Fifteen sculptors contended for the palm, and 
their works were exhibited, in 1864, at the 
South Kensington Museum. Birch's "Wood 
Nymph" met with the most general appro- 
bation^ both from connoisseurs and the gen- 
eral public, and this favorable opinion was 
endorsed by the unanimous award of the jury. 
The group is as pleasing in conception as assured 
and easy in treatment and execution. Movement and 
attitude show a high natural grace, and in the com- 
position and arrangement reigns a harmony so per- 
fect that the spectator is impressed with the feeling 
that they are dictated by an inner necessity. How 
completely the group tells its own story! On the 
lap of the graceful, girlish figure rests the faun, and 
feeds from the soft hand of its protectress. On the 
other side, the mother-doe presses caressingly to her 
side and gazes with longing eyes into the lovely face 
of the nymph, who, with tender glances, thoughtful, 
smiling and happy, looks down at the graceful crea- 
tures. 

The artist of this charming forest idyl has distin- 
guished himself by many portrait busts— such as 
those of Lords Westmoreland and Russell, the 
Prince of Prussia, and by various ideal groups and 
figures. 



Home can never be transferred, never be repeated 
in the experience of an individual. The place conse- 
crated by paternal love, the dear memories, inno- 
cence and harmless sports of childhood, is the only 
home of the human heart. 



